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ENQUIRY  AND  OFFICE  WORK. 


It  is  rather  a difficult  matter  to  deal  with  so  large  a subject  p the 
enquiry  and  office  work  of  a Charity  Organisation  Committee  within  the 

limits  of  a half-hour  paper.  ^ v mu  r 

I propose  to  divide  it  under  the  following  headings  : (1)  ihe  applica- 

tion form,  the  details  of  which  are  filled  in  from  the  statement  made  by  the 
applicant;  (2)  the  method  and  object  of  enquiry;  (3)  the  work  of  the 
Committee;  (4)  the  ‘special  case  system’  of  relief;  and  lastly  (5)  a few 
general  details  of  office  work. 

The  Application  Form. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  application  form.  In  order  to  be  able  to  make 
a thorough  enquiry  into  the  character  of  an  applicjant,  ancl  what  is  more 
important  still — to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  clause  of  his  distress,  it  is 
essential  that  the  various  spaces  should  be  very  carefully  filled  in ; other- 
wise we  shall  not  be  in  a position  to  decide  as  to  the  best  methods  of  help. 
An  application  form  properly  filled  in  should  show  at  a glance  what  are 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  an  applicant  when  not  in  distress,  and  what 
are  the  difficulties  which  have  caused  him  to  apply  for  relief;  while  our 
aim  should  be  to  remove  the  cause  of  his  distress,  and  to  render  him  in- 
dependent of  assistance  for  the  future. 

Provincial  societies  have  many  kinds  of  application  forms,  but  neaily  all 
the  committees  in  London  use  the  same  form  with  very  slight  variations. 

To  many  who  are  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  full  enquiry,  the 
number  of  headings  on  this  paper  may  seem  rather  excessive.  ^ I 
propose  to  deal  shortly  with  each  heading,  and  to  try  and  show  its 
importance.  In  starting  it  may  be  well  to  take  the  typical  instance  of  a 
man  who  has  been  ill  for  some  weeks  and  applies  for  assistance  for  his  wife 
and  family  until  he  recovers  his  strength  and  is  able  to  support  them^  again. 
In  talking  to  him  we  must  first  ascertain  the  length  of  his  present  illness, 
and  whether  in  previous  years  he  has  been  handicapped  by  illness  of  himself 
or  any  members  of  his  family,  or  if  he  has  been  much  out  of  work,  and  if 
so,  what  is  the  cause.  We  enter  on  the  application  form  what  his  trade  is 
and  the  address  of  his  place  of  employment.  Next  we  turn  to  the  man  s 
wife.  Is  she  earning  anything  at  all  to  help  support  the  family  ] and  if  not, 
is  there  anything  to  which  she  could  turn  her  hand  at  this  crisis?  We 
then  come  to  the  children,  some  of  whom  may  perhaps  be  wage-earners,  and 
may  be  contributing  towards  the  support  of  the  family.  If  so,  we  ascertain 
their  trade  and  place  of  employment,  not  necessarily  for  enquiry,  and  find 
out  whether  they  have  been  in  constant  work  during  the  past  year.  In 
filling  in  the  paper,  it  is  always  well  to  place  the  names  of  all  the  members 
of  the  family,  including  wage-earners,  together,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  see 
at  a glance  the  number  in  a family  and  their  resources.  If  there  be 
children  living  away  from  home  (for  example,  married  sons  or  daughters, 
or  children  in  service),  their  names  should  be  entered  separately  in  another 
part  of  the  paper,  or  in  brackets,  together  with  their  addresses  and  earnings, 
as  far  as  these  can  be  ascertained.  We  next  have  to  find  out  what  sort  of 


resider  ce  the  applicant  occupies.  If  the  family  are  only  lodgers  in  a house, 
how  m my  rooms  have  they  ? or  if  they  are  householders,  how  many  rooms 
do  they  themselves  occupy  ? and  do  their  lodgers  pay  theii*  rent  regularly  ? 
We  ne  x.t  note  how  far  they  themselves  have  run  back  with  their  rent,  or  if 
they  a e in  any  other  debt,  or  have  had  recourse  to  the  pawnshop. 

Th  IS  fiir  we  have  set  down  the  general  resources  of  the  family,  and 
should  know  pretty  well  their  present  position.  We  have  now  to  see 
whetht  r they  have  made  any  attempt  in  times  of  prosperity  to  lay  by  for  a 
rainy  ( ay ; for  example,  by  belonging  to  benefit  clubs,  or  by  placing  money 
in  the  ^vings  bank.  We  have  also  to  discover  what  near  mlations  the 
family  have,  and  if  they  are  in  a position  to  help,  and  what  charitable  help 
has  air  ?ady  been  given.  Lastly,  in  all  probability  the  family  will  be  receiving 
help  ii  some  form  or  other  from  their  neighbours  or  the  man’s  mates,  and 
we  mi  st  ascertain  its  amount.  It  is  a striking  fact  how  much  the  poor 
help  ej  ch  other,  and  it  is  an  exception  when,  if  a man  has  been  incapacitated 
from  vork  for  some  weeks,  a collection  is  not  got  uj)  for  him  at  his 
place  ( f employment,  or  among  his  neighbours  in  the  street  where  he  lives. 

W ! have  noticed  the  chief  headings  on  the  application  fox’m,  and 
it  wil  be  recognised  that  to  get  full  particulars  from  the  applicant, 
wifVim  f.  fiAAmirkOf  iTinnisiti VP.  and  without  crivim?  offence,  there  is  need  of 


Enquiry. 

Wm  can  now  turn  to  our  second  point,  namely,  the  object  and  method 
of  enq  airy ; and  first  as  to  its  object. 

(1)  Its  Object. 

Ok  3 opinion  that  has  been  very  pi*evalent,  but  which  we  may  hope 
is  rai^xlly  losing  ground,  is  that  the  C.O.S.  exists  to  sift  out  what 
people  choose  to  call  the  deserving  cases  from  the  undeserving,  and  to 
refuse  all  the  latter,  and  to  try  and  help  all  the  former.  I have  often 
heard  the  applicants  themselves  say  that  their  characters  will  bear  the 
stricte  ;t  investigation,  and  that  theirs  is  a very  deserving  case.  Again,  the 
clergy  in  recommending  a family  for  help  will  say  that  this  is  a very  deserv- 
ing ca;  e and  one  for  the  C.O.S.  Am  I wrong  in  saying  that  we  members 
of  the  C.O.S.  are  to  a large  extent  to  blame  for  this  opinion,  and  are  we  not 
still  tc  0 much  inclined  to  make  the  character  of  the  applicant  the  one  object 
of  our  enquiry  ? What  standard  is  there  by  which  we  can  decide  that  a 
person  is  deserving  or  undeserving?  and  is  it  not  true  to  say  that  the 
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so-called  undeserving  are  very  much  more  in  need  of  true  charity — that  is, 
the  personal  service  of  man  to  man — than  the  so-called  deserving  ? It  is 
surely  our  duty  as  members  of  the  C.O.S.  to  banish  the  words  deserving 
and  undeserving  from  our  vocabulary,  and  to  make  it  the  object  of  our 
enquiry  to  discover  whether  our  applicants  are  helpable  or  unhelpable. 
We  must  know  something  of  the  character  of  our  applicants,  it  is  true,  but 
enquiry  is  quite  as  necessary  in  order  to  find  out  in  what  way  it  would  be 
best  to  help. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  help  given  to  what  wmuld  generally  he 
called  an  undeserving  case.  A man  was  seriously  ill  in  one  of  the  London 
general  hospitals,  and  the  Committee  were  asked  to  enquire  on  behalf  of 
the  Hospital  Samaritan  Fund,  since  his  wdfe  and  children  were  said 
to  be  nearly  destitute.  A visit  to  the  home  showed  that  this  was  the  case, 
and  further  enquiry  proved  that,  though  the  applicant  was  a good  workman 
and  earned  high  wages,  yet  his  family  always  seemed  in  distress,  and  their 
home  had  more  than  once  been  seized  for  non-payment  of  rent.  The 
cause  of  the  distress  was  not  far  to  seek,  namely,  drinking  habits.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  cliaracter  this  case  was  * undeserving 'j  but  wjis 
it  unhelpable?  A member  of  the  Committee  who  was  employed  in  tem- 
pei'ance  work  undertook  to  see  the  hospital  chaplain  and  to  interview 
the  man,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  illness  might  be  a turning-point  in 
liis  life.  The  Samaritan  Fund  consequently  allowed  the  family  a weekly 
sum  through  the  Committee  until  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  work.  As 
soon  as  he  returned  home  he  was  induced,  with  all  his  family,  to  take  the 
pledge,  and,  to  make  inattei's  more  sure,  his  fellow- lodgei^  were  induced  to 
do  the  same.  For  some  weeks  also  a teetotal  mate  walked  to  and  from  his 
woik  with  the  man.  Bank  holiday  was  approacliing,  a day  often  fatal  to 
good  i-esolutions,  and  it  was  feared  that  he  might  be  induced  to  give  way 
to  his  failing.  The  member  of  the  Committee  who  first  interested  himself 
in  the  case  saw  him  and  told  him  his  fears,  but  our  friend  had  resolved 
that  to  avoid  any  temptation  he  would  spend  his  holiday  indoors,  which 
resolution  he  kept,  and  returned  to  his  work  on  the  following  day. 
Though  the  family  have  now  left  London  and  have  not  been  heard  of  for 
some  time,  yet  the  last  account  received  of  them  was  that  they  were  in 
every  respect  in  more  comfortable  circumstances  than  when  they  first 
came  undei*  our  notice. 


(2)  Its  Method. 

Now  as  to  the  method  of  enquiry.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  in- 
vestigation, to  attain  its  object,  should  be  thomugh,  and  not  merely  super- 
ficial. Our  rule  should  be  that,  wherever  there  seems  the  slightest  chance 
of  getting  information  of  a reliable  kind,  we  should  a]>ply  for  it, 
even  though  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  useless  to  enquire  at  that  par- 
ticular place  or  of  that  particular  person.  Very  often  the  most  valuable 
information  is  obtained  from  the  most  unlikely  vsource.  We  have  to  guard 
against  two  things  ; (1)  that  a bad  report  as  to  character  may  be  given  out 
of  spite  to  the  applicant;  (2)  that  a good  though  false  character  may  be 
given  out  of  a feeling  of  sympathy,  or  from  fear  of  the  consequences  to 
the  informant  himself.  Both  these  difficulties  may  be  to  a large  extent 
overcome  by  means  of  tact  and  experience,  but  the  best  way  of  arriving  at 
the  truth  is  by  getting  corroborative  evidence  from  ever)*'  possible  source. 
As  a general  rule,  in  all  applications  information  should  be  sought 
through  the  follownng  channels : (a)  the  clergy  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
applicant  lives ; (h)  the  relieving  officer ; (c)  if  there  be  children  of  school 
age  in  the  family,  the  School  Board  officers  and  teachers;  (c?)  the  place  of 
employment  of  the  heads  of  the  family;  (c)  the  pre^dous  addresses  within 
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the  pa  .t  four  or  five  years ; and  lastly—  but  what  is  perhaps  most  important 
of  all—  -a  visit  should  always  be  paid  to  the  home. 

(a)  CUrgy, 

W i consult  the  clergy  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we 
may  I ring  to  their  notice  the  existence  of  distress  of  which  they  were 
not  a’i^are,  and  secondly,  information  may  be  gained  from  them  as  to 
their  previous  knowledge  of  the  case.  The  Battersea  Committee 
make  use  of  a special  printed  form  for  enquiry  of  the  clergy,  on 
which  is  entered  the  name  and  address  of  the  applicant,  and  a brief 
statem  ant  of  his  circumstances  as  already  known  to  the  Committee. 
Then  follow  four  printed  questions  to  which  they  are  asked  to  give 
answe  ■s  : (1)  as  to  the  applicant's  chai*acter ; (2)  what  the  clergy  themselves 
would  recommend  the  Committee  to  do  in  the  case ; (3)  what  help  they 
have  { Iready  given,  if  any ; (4)  what  help  they  will  give — i.e.,  how  far 
they  A ill  co-operate  if  it  is  decided  to  help  the  case.  They  are  also 
requeti  :ed  to  enter  on  the  form  the  name  and  address  of  the  church  visitor 
in  wh  >se  district  the  apphcant  may  be  living.  The  intention  of  these 
questiuns  is  to  show  that  the  Committee  do  not  wish  to  supersede 
their  ' vork  nor  to  relieve  them  of  any  responsibility,  but  rather  to 
streng  hen  their  hands  in  helping  the  family.  Again,  by  getting  the 
name  and  address  of  the  district  visitor  we  are  at  onc<5  placed  in  com- 
munic  ttion  with  a body  of  benevolent  people  who  are  liable  to  make  the 
gieate  t mistakes  in  the  matter  of  inadequate  and  indiscriminate  relief. 
We  should  consult  them  in  every  case  that  occurs  from  their  district, 
and  p(  ssibly  make  use  of  them  to  be  almoners  of  the  relief  granted  by  the 
Comm  ittee.  If  there  is  constant  communication  with  them  they  can 
help  u i greatly  in  our  work,  and  we  can  strengthen  theii*  hands  and  show 
them  he  best  ways  of  helping  their  people. 

(6)  Relieving  Officers, 

Aj  ain,  with  the  I'elieving  oflicers  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  constant 
commi  Lnication,  and  in  every  case  theii'  advice  should  be  asked.  In  course 
of  tim  s they  will  probably  realise  the  advantage  of  working  with  us,  and 
by  thi ; means  we  may  bring  about  that  co-operation  with  the  Guardians 
which  is  of  so  great  importance  in  charitable  work.  It  is  well,  if  possible, 
to  exc  lange  weekly  lists  with  the  relieving  officers  of  those  who  apply 
to  the  Committee  for  help,  and  those  who  apply  to  the  Guardians. 

(c)  School  Board  Officers, 

Ti  rning  to  the  School  Board  officers,  to  those  who  have  read  Mr. 
Charlt  3 Booth  s book  on  the  Laboitr  and  Life  of  the  Peophi^  and  who  realise 
what » * fund  of  information  can  be  obtained  from  these  officei’S,  it  will  be 
havdlj  necessary  foi*  me  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  co-operation  with 
them.  Nor  need  I pause  to  show  how  many  details  they  can  furnish, 
which  could  not  be  procured  from  any  other  source,  concerning  families 
which  contain  children  of  school  age,  more  especially  if  those  children  are 
not  n gular  in  their  attendance.  Of  families  in  which  the  children  are 
well  1 )oked  after  and  attend  school  regularly  we  may  learn  more  from  the 
teache  vs.  And  here  again  the  advantage  of  such  co  operation  is  not 
entire,  y one-sided,  as  oui*  enquiries  of  the  School  Board  officers  will  some- 
times tell  them  of  the  appearance  of  a family  in  their  district  of  whom 
they  d ^ not  already  know,  or  of  the  existence  of  a child  whose  name  they 
may  n )t  have  on  their  schedule. 
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(d)  Employers  of  Labour. 

It  is  often  felt  that  an  injury  may  be  done  to  the  workman  by  making 
enquiries  at  his  place  of  employment ; and  though  I think  that  such  a 
feeling  is  exaggerated,  yet  in  order  to  avoid  any  such  danger  we  should  make 
a general  rule  that  no  enquiry  be  made  of  employers  without  the  appli- 
cant’s pei-mission.  If  this  permission  be  not  granted,  and  if  w^e  think  the 
enquii-y  necessary,  we  shall  of  course  have  the  right  of  refusing  the 
apphcation  at  once.  Objection  is  seldom  i-aised  if  it  be  understood  that 
proper  caution  will  be  used.  A judicious  visitor  should  be  sent,  and 
should  try  to  see  someone  who  holds  a responsible  position  in  the  firm 
where  the  applicant  works.  From  him  we  are  more  likely  to  derive  an 
accumte  statement  of  our  applicant’s  earnings  and  character,  and  we  may 
be  enabled  to  enlist  his  sympathies,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  applicant,  but 
also  on  behalf  of  the  general  objects  of  our  work.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
enquiry  be  made  of  a man  holding  an  inferior  position,  such  as  a foreman, 
who  often  is  of  no  better  class  than  the  applicant  himself,  there  is  the 
danger  of  his  being  liable  to  understate  the  man’s  wages,  and  also  to  let 
his  mates  know  that  he  is  applying  for  chaiaty. 

The  enquiry  of  employers  is  chiefly  important  for  ascertaining  a man’s 
wages.  Usually  not  much  is  known  of  his  private  habits ; as  long  as  he 
keeps  his  hours  regularly  and  works  steadily  his  chai*acter  Avith  his 
employers  will  be  good,  no  matter  wdiat  his  home  life  may  be.  We  have 
therefore  to  go  to  other  sources  for  information  of  this  kind. 

(e)  Previous  Addresses, 

No  enquiry  needs  more  tact  and  discrimination  than  this,  for  before 
accepting  evidence  from  informants  of  whom  we  often  know  nothing,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  if  they  are  themselves  trustworthy.  At  Battersea 
we  generally  make  it  a rule,  when  taking  down  a case,  not  only  to  enter 
the  previous  addresses  of  the  applicant,  but  also  to  get  the  names  and 
addresses  of  his  previous  landlords,  or  of  the  agents  to  whom  he  paid  his 
rent.  One  is  more  likely  to  get  trustworthy  information  from  these  people, 
as  being  of  a better  class,  than  by  merely  enquiring  at  previous  addi-esses. 
We  have  also  found  it  useful  to  keep  a list  of  people  in  various  sti*eets 
whose  evidence  we  know  to  be  reliable,  and  of  them  we  enquire  about 
applicants  who  may  happen  to  have  lived  in  the  same  street.  With 
refei'ence  to  the  visit  to  the  applicant’s  home,  I do  not  propose  to  speak  at 
length,  as  it  can  be  better  dealt  with  in  the  paper  on  volunteei-  work ; but 
two  general  i*ules  may  be  laid  down,  the  first  being  that  the  visits  should 
always  be  made  by  a ti^ained  volunteer,  either  a lady  or  gentleman,  rather 
than  by  the  enquiry  officer,  and  the  second,  that  in  order  to  have  two 
opinions  on  the  case,  it  would  be  well  that  the  visitor  should  not  be  the 
sjime  pei*son  who  interviewed  the  applicant  in  the  first  instance. 

These,  then,  ai^e  the  five  soui*ces  of  information  at  which  enquiry  should 
as  a rule  be  made.  Others  Avill  be  available  in  particulai-  cases.  It  is 
also  advisable,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  overlapping,  that  we  should 
enquiie  of  other  religious  bodies  and  local  charities  in  the  neighbouiffiood 
where  the  applicant  resides,  to  see  if  he  is  getting  help  fi-om  any  or  all  of 
them.  Some  two  years  ago  our  opinion  w^as  asked  by  a doctor  about  a 
family  that  seemed  to  be  in  gi*eat  distress.  The  homew’as  a miserable  one, 
the  children  dirty  and  untidy,  the  father  appeared  to  be  always  out  of 
work,  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  the  family  managed  to  keep  out  of 
the  workhouse.  We  found,  however,  that  at  one  and  the  same  time  they 
were  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  from  the  Guardians,  and  were  gettin<y 
help  from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  they  lived,  and  from  a 
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large  lissenting  chapel  in  the  same  district.  They  were  also  being  assisted 
by  tha  Salvation  Army,  and  by  members  of  the  Church  Army,  whose 
meeti]  igs  the  man  attended  in  a parish  quite  a mile  away  from  his  own 
home.  They  wei'e  not  unjustly  called  the  cleverest  beggars  in  Battei^ea. 
Xot  1 )ng  after  our  enquir)'  they  left  our  district,  but  very  soon  we  heard 
of  th(  m from  another  Committee,  to  whom  the  man  seems  to  have  repre- 
sentei  himself  as  an  infidel  lately  won  over  to  Christianity, 

B(  fore  turning  to  our  next  point  I should  like  to  add  that,  in  the 
absent  e of  any  special  cause  for  doing  so,  it  seems  unfaii*  to  make  a thorough 
investigation  unless  we  can  see  a reasonable  prospect  of  l>eing  able  to  help, 
Our  ^ eneml  rule  is  that,  in  cases  where  at  the  outset  it  seems  unlikely 
that  lelp  can  be  bestowed,  no  enqniiy  should  be  made  until  it  has  been 
decide  cl  by  the  Committee  whether  the  case  should  be  continued  or  should 
at  out  e be  written  oft'  as  unhelpable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  advice  is 
desii'e  I by  anyone  whose  assistance  has  been  asked,  our  rule  is  to  make  full 
enqui]  y,  even  though  from  the  applicant’s  statement  it  seems  inadvisable 
that  h elp  should  be  given, 

T1  e majoi  ity  of  our  enquiries  are  made  by  our  agent  or  enquiry  ofiicer, 
but  ir  many  instances  we  call  in  the  help  of  our  trained  volunteers,  and 
find  tliat  they  can  learn  more  than  he. 

W)'itmg-up  Cases. 

Everything  that  is  knoAvn  about  a case  ought  to  l>e  entered  on  the 
[)aper;  ; the  records  should  not  be  merely  in  the  mind  of  a secretary  or  agent. 
At  an  Y moment  the  man  who  possesses  the  knowledge  may  be  lost  to  the 
Societ ; ; but  the  papers  will  always  be  found  in  their  place. 

Seme  Committees  prefer  that  reports  should  be  drawn  up  very  briefly, 
givinc  no  more  than  tlae  gist  of  the  information  received.  This  plan  may 
sav'e  t me  at  the  moment,  but  is  open  to  several  disadvantages.  A condensed 
Staten  ent  may  often  fail  to  give  the  points  which  are  most  important  in 
arrivi  ig  at  a decision.  A full  report  will  contain  facts  and  details  which 
add  li  fe  and  interest  to  a Committee  meeting ; and  a fact  of  no  present 
value  may  be  useful  on  a future  occasion. 

Am  ther  point  is,  that  as  far  as  possible  enquiries  should  be  made  per- 
sonally and  not  by  letter,  as  by  an  interview  we  gain  much  more  informa- 
tion, A hile  we  are  able  to  form  some  opinion  about  the  person  who  gives  it. 

Lastly,  in  all  our  enquiries  we  must  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  applicant 
about  whom  we  want  to  learn,  but  also  the  general  work  of  the  Society 
and  tl  e spreading  of  its  principles,  as  we  shall  frequently  have  opportunity 
of  desi  ribing  the  general  objects  and  aims  of  our  work,  of  which  we  should 
not  fa  1 to  take  advantage. 


The  Committee. 

Tl:  us  far  I have  endeavoured  to  show  how  a case  should  be  prepared  so 
as  to  1 e ready  for  decision  by  the  Committee.  As  to  the  constitution  of  a 
Comn  ittee,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  widely 
repres  mtative.  When  a Committee  consists  of  representatives  from  the 
clergy  and  ministers  of  all  denominations,  from  local  charitable  institutions, 
and  en  iployers  of  labour,  and  last,  but  not  least,  includes  some  working-men, 
there  i hould  be  no  difficulty  in  dealing  justly  and  fairly  with  every  appli- 
cation that  comes  under  their  notice,  and  in  giving  adequate  assistance 
where  needed. 

In  reading  out  the  case-papers  at  a meeting,  I believe  that  with 
certaii  Committees  it  is  a rule  not  to  repeat  the  full  reports  as  written-up, 
but  fo:  one  member,  who  has  studied  the  papers  beforehand,  to  state  the 
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salient  points  of  the  case  on  which  the  Committee  will  come  to  their 
decision.  A certain  amount  of  time  is  saved  by  this  method,  but  it 
seems  more  advisable  that  some  responsible  member  should  read  out  the 
full  reports  of  the  case,  as  very  often  points  which  may  not  seem 
important  to  an  individual  member  (and  which  may,  therefore,  be 
omitted  in  a.  mere  summary)  will  be  brought  out  and  throw  a different 
hght  on  the  case.  Again,  it  is  the  pmctice  with  some  Committees  that 
the  applicants  themselves  should  appear  at  the  meeting  for  a further  inter- 
view, I cannot  myself  state  the  advantages  of  this  plan,  but  it  would 
seem  to  entail  a good  deal  of  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  applicant, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  if  the  enquiries  have  been  made  and  reported 
in  a thorough  manner.  It  should  be  added  that  the  results  ot  a careful 
investigation  are  far  more  trustworthy  than  the  impression  derived  from 
a few  minutes’  conversation,  w'hich  is  rather  apt  to  over-ride  them. 

In  coming  to  a decision  on  any  application  we  have  to  consider,  not  only 
the  immediate  temporal  needs  of  the  family  in  distress,  but  also  what  will 
be  the  moral  effect  of  the  relief  given  to  the  recipient,  and  in  undertaking 
any  case  we  must  have  a definite  aim  in  view,  or,  as  Miss  Octavia  Hill  once 
said,  ‘ We  must  have  a plan  about  it.’  It  is  useless  to  give  a family  so  many 
shillings  a week  for  so  many  weeks,  and  then  to  leave  them  in  the  same 
position  as  before.  It  is  worse  than  useless;  it  is  cruel.  Very  often  we 
find  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  give  the  help  asked  for  by  the  applicant 
in  the  first  instance,  and  enquiry  shows  some  better  plan  of  assistance,  A 
man  applied  to  the  Batterseir  Committee  for  help,  having  been  out  of 
work  for  some  time.  Enquiry  proved  that  both  he  and  his  wfite  were  greatly 
addicted  to  drink,  and  their  home  was  of  the  very  dirtiest  description. 
Obviously  mere  temjxirary  pecuniary  help,  which  they  asked  for,  would  do 
them  no  good.  There  was  in  the  family,  however,  a girl  aged  16  at  home 
doing  nothing,  who  was  not  very  strong.  M e found  that  she  had  lost 
several  places,  partly  through  her  own  dii-ty  habits,  and  partly  owing  to  her 
mother  molesting  her  at  her  situations.  W e offered  to  train  her  for  service 
on  one  condition— that  we  might  send  her  to  a home  out  of  London.  After 
some  demur  this  was  accepted  by  her  parents.  We  placed  her  in  a 
training  home  by  the  seaside,  where  she  learned  clean  habits  and  gained 
strength,  and  she  has  now  been  in  service  for  two  years,  and  seems  likely 
to  do  well.  Her  mother  was  so  struck  with  her  appearance  when  she 
paid  her  a visit,  that  she  came  and  asked  us  to  make  a lady  of  another  ot 
her  daughters.  We  sent  this  second  one  to  the  same  home,  and  both 
sisters  are  now  in  service  in  the  same  seaside  town. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  help  asked  for  by  a family  is  not  always 
the  help  that  should  be  given  ; there  may  be  other  and  better  ways  of 
improving  their  condition. 

Work  of  the  Members. 

As  regards  the  members  of  the  Committee,  we  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  their  mere  pi'esence  at  the  Committee  meetings  on  one  or  two 
days  in  the  week,  but  we  should  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  make  them  all 
active  members,  i.e.,  to  get  them  to  help  in  the  general  work  of  the  office. 
By  so  doing  they  will  feel  a personal  sympathy  with  the  cases  that  appear 
before  the  Committee,  and  will  naturally  take  a much  greater  interest  in 
its  proceedings.  The  work  of  an  office  is  so  varied  that  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  find  something  for  each  member  of  the  Committee  to  do.  One 
may  perhaps  undertake  to  convey  the  weekly  allowances  to  the  pensioners  ; 
another  will  call  on  the  principal  residents  and  employers  of  labour  in  the 
district  and  solicit  subscriptions  ; another  may  act  as  hon.  treasurer ; and 
yet  another  may  make  difficult  enquiries  and  interview  people  interested  in 
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specia'  cases  and  secure  their  cooperation ; but  the  greiiter  number  will 
probal  ly  prefer  to  visit  the  applicants  in  their  homes, 

N(  one  should  be  appointed  to  this  work  without  some  preliminary 
trainii  g,  and  when  a visitor  has  once  called  upon  a family,  let  him  or  her 
remail  l in  charge  of  the  same  family,  taking  the  weekly  relief  as  ordered  by 
the  C )mmittee  and  carrying  out  their  decisions.  By  this  means  the  family 
will  ( ome  to  recognise  the  visitor  as  a friend,  and  will  welcome  her 
appea  ance.  We  have  a plan  at  Battersea  which,  if  perfectly  carried  out, 
would  I think,  be  of  great  advantage.  Each  regular  worker  has  a 
distric  t made  up  of  two  or  three  parishes.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  visitor  to 
befriend  all  those  applicants  to  the  Committee  who  come  from  his  district, 
and  t(  carry  out  the  Committee*s  decisions  in  each  case, — in  fact,  to  become 
respoi  sible  for  it  until  it  is  can'ied  through.  He  is  expected  also  to  be  in 
consta  at  correspondence  with  the  clergy,  district  visitors,  and  all  other 
charit  ible  workers  within  this  area,  and  so  bring  them  into  connection  with 
the  C(  mmittee. 

The  ‘Special  Case  System”  of  Relief, 

W hen  the  Committee  have  decided  on  a plan  by  which  to  help  a family, 
the  n<  xt  question  is  how  to  get  the  necessary  money.  The  aim  of  every 
Chari  y Organisation  Committee  should  be  to  have  no  gtmeral  relief  fund, 
but  t ) raise  by  special  means  the  sum  required  for  each  case,  and  if  we 
are  c(  mpelled  to  have  such  a fund  we  should  only  draw  upon  it  after  all 
other  sources  have  failed.  My  Committee  has  just  obtained  admission  for 
a boy  to  an  orphanage.  After  considering  our  statement  of  the  case,  the 
mana  ;ers  accepted  him  at  half  the  usual  charge.  To  obtain  the  balance  we 
comminicated  with  his  relations,  who,  after  a considerable  amount  of 
corres  pondence,  agreed  to  pay  the  yearly  amount  required  all  but  £2.  This 
the  cl  irgy  of  the  parish  in  which  the  mother  lives  consented  to  guarantee. 
Towa  ds  the  entrance  fee  of  £20  we  have  already  received  donations  from 
old  et  iployers  of  the  boy*s  father  and  two  societies  to  whom  we  represented 
the  C£  se,  and  have  now  only  about  £9  still  to  raise,  which  I hope  we  shall 
obtaii  L with  little  difficulty  from  other  charities. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  the  money  in  this  way  from  sources 
moi*e  or  less  connected  with  the  case.  If  they  fail,  appeal  is  made  to 
‘potential  donors.’  Many  Committees  keep  what  is  termed  a ‘Golden 
Book  ’ In  this  book  are  entered  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  rich 
reside  uts,  and  of  people  owning  property  in,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with,  the  district.  In  Battersea  we  generally  once  a year  send  to  all  those 
whost  names  are  in  the  ‘Golden  Book’  the  details  of  thi’ee  or  four  special 
cases  for  which  money  is  required,  just  giving  a slight  description  of  the 
circui  istances  of  the  family,  the  cause  of  their  distress,  and  the  plan  on 
whicl  we  propose  to  help,  and  stating  the  amount  still  required.  By 
this  r leans  we  have  not  only  succeeded  in  raising  a considerable  amount  of 
mone  ^ fi’om  a district  which  contains  but  few  rich  residents,  but — what  is 
more  important  still — we  have,  I hope,  interested  many  in  our  work  and 
show:  i them  oui*  methods  of  assistance. 

A Few  Additional  Points. 

T me  forbids  me  to  enter  on  the  details  of  office  work,  I can  only 
ment  on  two  or  three  points.  It  is  essential  that  one,  or  at  the  most  two, 
pei'so  IS  should  be  responsible  for  all  the  office  work.  He  should  see  that 
all  th  i cases  have  been  properly  written-up,  should  read  and  sign  all  letters 
that  JO  out  of  the  office.  Every  new  case  that  comes  up  should  be  at  once 
enter  id  in  the  book  specially  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  before  the 
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end  of  the  day  should  be  entered  in  the  general  index  book.  Every 
letter  that  is  written  and  sent  out  from  the  office,  however  short  and 
however  unimportant  it  may  seem  to  be,  should  be  copied  in  a copying 
press  and  the  copy  should  be  attached  to  the  case-papers.  The  papers  will 
then  form  a kind  of  book  containing  the  history  of  the  applicant.  Botui  c 
marking  a case  off  our  books  as  completed,  it  is  well,  as  a general  rule,  to 
wait  until  we  have  attained  the  object  with  which  we  took  up  the  case ; 
for  example,  when  sending  a man  to  a convalescent  home,  or  placing 
a girl  in  a home  to  be  trained  for  service,  the  case  should  bo  kept  on 
our  books  until  the  man  has  returned  from  the  convalescent  home  and 
has  gone  back  to  his  employment,  or  the  girl  has  been  trained  and  fairly 
started  in  her  first  situation.  Such  a plan  it  is  true  increases  the  number 
of  current  cases ; on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  more  chance  of  our 
keeping  in  touch  with  each  of  them  and  not  forgetting  it.  All  case- 
papers  should  be  preserved  and  filed.  There  are  boxes  specially  made 
for  this  purpose  which  can  be  procured  at  a cost  of  25.  Od,  a-piece.  In 
some  societies  it  is,  I believe,  the  practice  to  make  an  abstract  of  the  case- 
papers  and  copy  it  into  a record  book.  This  seems  to  entail  an  unneces- 
sary waste  of  time,  and  there  is  a danger  of  missing  out  what  may  be  the 
most  important  points ; also  in  recurrent  cases  it  is  exceedingly  awkward 
to  have  to  refer  to  half-a-dozen  volumes.  In  conclusion,  I would  say 
that  anyone  who  is  responsible  for  the  work  of  a Charity  Organisation 
office  must  be  careful  about  details,  however  small  and  trivial  they  may 
seem,  for  it  is  on  this  office  management  that  the  value  and  success  of  the 
whole  work  of  the  Society  verj"  largely  depends. 


